to impress her by taking her to see a cow milked, she remarked wither-
ingly to the man who was milking: "Gee! You put it in!"
Rachael's sentiments were of the same type, I think. "Back to the
circus!" was his cry, not "Back to the land!"
I hope, when he felt the sawdust under his feet again (I think
Charles Reade sent him back "to the ring), he remembered his late master
with gratitude. To how many animals, and not only four-footed ones,
was not Charles Reade generously kind, and to none of them more kind
than to Ellen Terry.
NOTES TO CHAPTER IV
I. Ellen Terry in Hertfordshire. Ellen Terry's first Hertfordshire home was
a cottage on Gusterwood Common. Later Edward Godwin built a house for
his family at Harpenden, where they were living at the time of the eventful
meeting with Charles Reade. This was not the cause of Ellen Terry's separa-
tion from Godwin, as might be thought from some accounts of the incident.
Gordon Craig, for example, implies in his biography of his mother that if
Charles Reade had not come leaping over the hedge in a scarlet coat "like
some ludicrous Mephistopheles" tempting her back to the stage, she might
have gone on living a quiet, domestic life at Harpenden indefinitely. There is
no reason to think that Godwin had any objection to her returning to the
stage. Later in the year 1874 when she received an offer from Charles Calvert,
manager of the Princes Theatre, Manchester, to appear there as Juliet and
Rosalind (an offer which came to nothing), Godwin made designs for her
dresses, and as has already been said (Note 7 to Chapter II) worked in the
same theatre with her when the Bancrofts produced "The Merchant of Venice"
in 1875. Graham Robertson's statement that at Harpenden Ellen Terry was
far from the theatres, and all concerning them, is a romantic exaggeration,
since Godwin was there, with the theatre in his head and heart. However, it
appears that as time went on Ellen Terry herself romanticised these days, at
least when she was speaking of them to a romantic listener. Some puzzling
discrepancies in the impressions she gave different people, equally intimate
with her, of her experiences, thoughts and feelings, in her retirement, may be
explained by the ease with which she could always identify herself with
different people's conceptions of her character and temperament. To put it
more dearly, it came naturally to Ellen Terry to dramatise herself. So there
arc hundreds of Ellen Terries, all genuine in their way, for there was in this
extraordinary rich and varied nature an abundance of material for their
creation.
The Arcadian bliss of Harpenden was in jeopardy long before Charles
Reade leapt over the hedge into Ellen Terry's life. The young mother had
other troubles than those financial ones which had culminated in bailiffs. Her
future was uncertain, and she was worried about it on account of her children.
In the conversation with Charles Reade she records they are not mentioned,
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